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Etymologies. 47 

Now on Keller's accent-theory, Lucius Cornelius, though not fitting 
his most frequent norm v u ^UU u u (which Lucibm Scipibnem 
does fit pretty well), would nevertheless seem admissible, and would 
correspond exactly with mdgnam sapientiam, so far as number of sylla- 
bles and situation of word-accent go. On his theory, then, we don't 
see why the transposition is necessary. It becomes quite intelligible 
on the old theory — of \j_ -L \j_ -L kj_ -L w > with the assumption of 
Lucius. Cornelius Lucius then gives a good verse ; so does Luciom 
Scipionem; but Lucius Cornelius does not. Greenough and I both 
consider this a point in favor of the old quantity-theory. 



ETYMOLOGIES. 
1 ■ KvfSurrav. 

A distinguished botanist asked me lately the quantity of the penult 
of the Greek word kv^tj, ' head.' I denied the existence of such a 
word at first, but was assured that it was familiar to botanists, and 
entered into the composition of a number of botanical names. 
Abashed at my ignorance, I hastened to the fountains of wisdom, 
and found that the word KvfS-q indeed exists, if embodiment in the 
Etymologicum Magnum (p. 543, 22) can be called existence. It is 
there said to mean ' head,' and to be the source of the word KvfiurTav, 
' plunge head-first.' It occurs nowhere in literature, and there is of 
course grave suspicion that it is a pure invention, for the sake of ex- 
plaining an obscure word. A page or two farther on (p. 545, 27), 
the author of this learned work tells us that n-ip-fii) also means ' head'; 
this to furnish a base for the Homeric word Kvpfiaxos. 1 Every reader 
of the E. M. knows that it abounds in etymological dummies. 

Still — the trustful botanist may say — there is at least a possi- 
bility that kv/3yj is a real word, which by pure hazard has escaped 
transmission to us save by this single channel. True, but this slen- 
der possibility will be yet slenderer if it be made probable that the 



1 Eustathius and the Homeric Scholia cite Kippr/ (not Kiprj) as base of Kvpurrtiv. 
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real origin of Kv^iarav is something quite different. A Kv^ia-rav pos- 
tulates Kvfiio-Tij'i, and this, as we shall show, is not quite hypothetical. 
Kvfiio-Trfs again postulates kv/3i£o> or Kv/3i£op.ai.. This verb finally 
comes from kv/?os ' die,' and means ' to tumble over and over,' like dice 

or axTTpayakoi. 

It should be thoroughly understood that the proper meaning of 
the verb ku/WtSv is not ' dive ' into water, but ' tumble,' ' throw som- 
ersaults,' on land. A wrong impression is easily derived from the 
Homeric passages. In $ 354, when the temperature of the Xanthus 
rises to the boiling point, the fishes and eels Kara KaXa. pitOpa xvpCo-reov 
*v$a Kal evOa. So in II 745 ff. some interpreters have been deceived 
(Heyne, La Roche). The passage is that in which Hector's chariot- 
eer is knocked off the car, apvevrrjpi Ioiku><;, by a stone thrown by 
Patroclus. Patroclus then exults as follows : 

<5 7ro7roi, rj p,aX iXaippbs avrjp • ws peui KvfiurTtU. 
ei B-ij ttov Kal ttovtwl iv l\6votvri yivoiro, 
tto\\ovs Slv KOpiauev avrjp oSe rr/Oea St<£5y, 
vijos diroSpcito-Kuv, d Kal Sv<nre/x.<f>£\o<s at). 
o5s vvv iv ttcSum ef l-rnrtov pSa. Kvftiorai. 
rj pa Kal iv Tpdeaaiv KvjSurTrjTrjpc'S iacnv. 

Here too the operation of ku/Jio-tSv is likened to diving, but the 
word itself is not used of diving, and means here, as elsewhere, 
' throw a somersault.' The whole passage has this sense : ' What a 
nimble fellow! So graceful a tumbler would surely make a good 
diver and a capital oysterman ! What headers he'd take from his 
boat, no matter what the weather was ! Why here on land he turns 
a graceful somersault from his chariot. Even the Trojans seem to 
have their tumblers.' Most recent editors have given the right 
meaning to Kv/3i<rTai and Kv/fconiriypes in this passage, and this mean- 
ing is further illustrated by the two KvfiHrrryrrjpe in the description of 
the Shield (2 605), who iSivevov Kara, jueo-o-ous, and perform ground 
tumbling to the music of a 4>6ppj.yi in the midst of a throng of 
admiring spectators. 

In two Platonic and two Xenophontic passages also, the general 
sense of Kvfiio-Tav is clear. The primitive two-faced and eight-limbed 
man of the Symposion (190 A) is represented as moving with a roll- 
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ing motion, mo-trtp 01 KvfSurruvTes eh opObv ra o-KcXi; irepi<ptp6p.tvot, Kvfii- 
a-TaxTt, kvkXul, ' as tumblers tumble over and over, whirling their legs 
in the air.' In the Euthydemus (294 E) we have es payaipas Kt>/3torav. 
This is exactly described in Xen. Symp. ii. n, as throwing a somer- 
sault into and out of a circle of erect knives (es . . . iKv^Co-ra, i£eicv- 
fiio-rd), and there is a further allusion to it in Xen. Mem. i. 3, 9. 

All this goes to show that kv/3i<ttS.v meant ' tumble head over 
heels ' and not at all ' dive ' into water, and that it was a wrong infer- 
ence from the Homeric passages in <E> and II that it meant ' dive ' or 
'swim.' This inference was nevertheless drawn by some of the 
later ancients. Thus Oppian (Cyn. iv. 263) uses it, evidently in 
supposed imitation of * 354, in the verse: 

Kai Kev virip itovtoio kv/3i(tt€ov doTraAiiJes, 

' the fishermen would have plunged into the water and swum across 
the sea.' Thomas Magister (p. 213, 6) has both the wrong and the 
right definition : kv($io-tG> to koXv/x/SS . . . : Xtyerai 8k Kvj3to-Tav kcu to 
dirX&s iv yfji KvXiopevov o-Tpi<\>uv xeipas koi iroSas. 

Since kv/3httS.v certainly has this meaning, and since its form 
points unmistakably to an obsolete Kvj3%<a (or Kv{i££opxu), which it 
has itself replaced, I think it quite certain that the whole series 
comes from n-v/Sos, by a perfectly natural metaphor. Dice were 
thrown on the gaming-table with a horizontal jerk, so that they rolled 
over and over ; as Eustathius puts it in this note on Odyssey a 107 
(p. 1396, 57) olovei KaTaKv(3i<rT<SvT€s ev tcoi fidWeo-Ocu, using our very 
word. This act was probably expressed by Kv[ii£io (said of the 
player) and Kv/3i£eo-0at (said of the dice). Metaphorically the tum- 
bler was also said Kv^eo-Oai, and so was called ku/Jiot»?s. From this 
again a new verb, KvfSio-T5>, and from that finally a new noun Kvfiio-Trf- 
Ttjp or -Ttjs. Kv/3L^ea-6ai and Kvfiio-Trjs then became obsolete, — the 
latter, however, not entirely. Thomas Magister cites Kv/Jio-Tifc along 
with Kv(3io-Tav, and so does the Etymologicum Magnum. Still better, 
it occurs on a Panathenaic Vase found in Rhodes, in an inscription 
read by Kretschmer (Griechische Vaseninschriften, p. 88), koAus tSi 
Kvfiio-Trji toi. This particular ku/3io-t^s is represented as leaping on 
the backs of two running horses, and he carries a round shield on 
each arm. The form Kvfiio-Ttjp is printed in Schol. Plat. Sympos. (190 
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A), but as Ruhnken gives kv/Sujti/s, and the Scholion is derived from 
his book, it must be regarded as a misprint. 

Finally be it said that this derivation was evidently not unknown 
to the ancients. The discussion in the Etymologicum Magnum 1 is 
under the word kv/3os, and it was evidently intended to derive kv^io-tSlv 
and kd/?«tti;s from that word, but the article is contaminated by the 
introduction of the new derivation from Kvfir) — clearly another man's 
view. At the end, KvfiurTrys is said to be from kv/?os. Suidas has 
much the same thing s.v. ku/Jos, but without the contamination. 
The only missing link is kv/3%io (for the later mathematical term 
kv/3%0) ' raise to the cube ' is of course a new formation). — That 
there ever was a Kiflr\ ' head ' I consider more than doubtful. As to 
kvuPh, if that ever meant ' head,' it was only a piece of slang. It 
means properly 'bowl,' and could only be used for 'head 'by a figure 
like that which transformed testa into ttte. 

2. Saltus. 

The two apparently distinct words, saltus • leap ' and saltus ' alp,' 
are, I think, an unsolved problem. Otto Keller treated the latter 
word briefly, twenty-five years ago, in an article in Jahn's Jahrbucher 
(103, p. 558), but his twenty-six lines of remarks, though correct 
enough, do not explain the word nor illustrate fully its meaning. 

Saltus, at its furthest remove from the original meaning, signifies 
wild pasture-land, without any definite connotation of mountains. 
In this sense it was technical at law, as we see from the definition of 
Aelius Gallus preserved in Festus (p. 302 M.) : " Saltus est ubi sil- 
uae et pastiones sunt." He goes on to say that the presence of 
chalets for the use of herdsmen does not at law remove such a region 
from the category of saltus, any more than a patch of woods on a 
farm prevents the application of the term fundus. A saltus was 
even a unit of land measure " in agris diuisis uiritim publice," as we 



1 The E. M. article is : kv|3os • & tcvtchbBev j}d<riv %x wv i V To<ra rerpiyums ipi)<pos. 
'AjroXX65wpos Si drb /cou06t»jtos [w^Atijtos in Suidas] • t& \legend. to] y&ft itrl 
Ke<pa\i/v td^/arra Kv\ur8ijvai KvPio-rijo-ai eXeyoi', koX Kvpurrav t& M Ke<pa\ijs T-qSav. 
Kifh\v,y&p e\eyov tV KeipaX^v. iraph rb KfnrTta Ktyw ylverai KvfSos. ^| airou 
KuPia-Hjs (coi KVpio-nr)T<ip, 6 ko\iv*/3ijtiJs. 
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learn from Varro R. R. i. 10. That is, there was a normal amount 
of rock-pasture, a square of 4200 feet, that went with each allotment 
of public land. This idea of saltus, as simply ' wild pasture-land,' is 
dominant in many passages: thus Varro L. L. v. 36, Catull. 114 
and 115. Such land would naturally be more or less wooded, and 
there is generally associated with saltus the idea of forests, shown not 
simply by conjunctions like siluas saltusque (Aen. iv. 72), netnora 
aut saltus {Eel. x. 9), nemorum saltus {ibid. vi. 56), siluarum saltuumque 
Catull. 34, 10, 11, but by definitions like "Saltus sunt uasta et sil- 
vestria loca," and those of Varro (L. L. v. 36) and Aelius Gallus 
already alluded to. I am unable to say whether this idea is abso- 
lutely essential. Probably it was not. An unbroken expanse of 
forest would afford no pasturage. But probably such places, as mat- 
ter of fact, had always more or less wood. Essential, at any rate, is 
the idea of wildness. " Quos agros non colebant propter siluas et id 
genus" says Varro (L. L. v. 36), and in another place (R. R. ii. 3, 6) 
he contrasts saltus with prata, as affording more suitable grazing for 
goats. 

We have characterized this meaning as, in our view, the remotest 
from the original. One stage less far removed is the notion 'ravine,' 
distinctly associated with mountains. This saltus may be wooded, 
and may be a grazing place, but it is distinctly a confined and nar- 
row valley. Such must be the saltus in which Vergil, Ed. vi. 56, 
imagines Pasiphae's bull to be wandering. She calls out to the Dic- 
taean nymphs "nemorum iam daudite saltus" for fear he may escape. 
This looks as if the entrances to such glades were sometimes actually 
fenced in, and this supposition squares well with the metaphor in 
Plautus Cure. 56, qui uolt cubare pandit saltum sauiis. This ' ravine ' 
saltus plays a part in hunting : in it are the lustra ferarum (Verg. 
Georg. ii. 471) ; the sportsman is wont canibus eireumdare saltus 
(Geotg. i. 140) ; Dido's huntsmen saltus indagine eingent (Aen. iv. 121); 
and Chalinus in the Casina (476) boasts iam ego uno in saltu lepide 
apros eapiam duos. When in the Menaeehmi Messenio hopes (988) 
to get his master safe and sound ex hoc saltu damni, meaning 
Erotium's house, he is perhaps thinking of similar battue, unless- 
indeed he has in mind a military disaster like that of the Caudine 
Forks. 
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From ' ravine ' it is but a short step backward to the regular topo- 
graphical meaning of the word — 'mountain pass.' This is so fre- 
quent as hardly to need illustration. The historians have it con- 
stantly. 1 The Caudine Forks, the Ciminian Pass are saltus ; the 
Samnitis (Liv. ix. 43, 8), omnia itinera obsaepserant, saltusque pernios 
ceperant. So the Pyrenaei saltus are beset (Caesar, B. C. i. 37). A 
fragment of Accius's Melanippus (no. x. Ribb.) has in salti faucibus. 
Keller calls attention to an odd expression in Liv. xxviii. i, angustiae 
saltibus crebris, ut pleraque Hispanae sunt, inclusae. He thinks that 
saltus are here the walls of the valley, in opposition to angustiae, the 
floor or bottom. It is simpler, however, to take saltibus here as the 
equivalent of siluis : this is suggested by crebris and by the clause ut 
. . . sunt. Elsewhere (as in ix. 2) Livy uses angustiae and saltus as 
synonyms. 

These three meanings shade into each other, but between them 
and the meaning ' leap ' is a great gulf fixed. Are they different 
words in origin ? They have been so explained, and I have seen 
various etymologies for saltus, ' pass.' Still, attempts have been made 
to connect them. [Varro (Z. L. v. 36), starting from the meaning 
' alp,' ' pasture,' says ab usu suo saltus nominarunt. Does this mean 
that the owners ' jumped ' over the land ? Or that the cattle ' skipped ' 
over it?] Isidore (Origg. xiv. 8, 25) says that saltus are places ubi 
arbores exsiliunt in altum. A little differently, Vanicek regarded a 
saltus as an " emporsteigender Ort," or as we might say, a 'jumping-up 
place.' But these helpless attempts cannot really satisfy any one. 

I believe that the words are the same and that here, as elsewhere, 
a metaphorical use is the cause of the apparent divergence in mean- 
ing. The appearance of a mountain-range from afar gives rise to 
many figures. Thus it is called a 'saw,' ' sierra, .' As the summits 
are 'heads,' 'caps,' 'horns,' 'needles,' and what not, so the depres- 
sions between the summits have picturesque names, — 'yokes,' 'necks,' 
'saddles,' etc. A common name in the Romance Alps is 'fork,' — 
'/urea,' '/orc/tetta,' 'forclaz.' In the Northern Appalachians, the regu- 
lar term is ' notch.' But further south, ' gap ' has established itself in 
exclusive use. There are ' wind-gaps ' and ' water-gaps.' This local 



1 Liv. ix. 2 and 3 passim ; ix. 31,8; 36, 6 ; 37, 1 1 ; 38, 5 ; x. 24, 5. 
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use of ' gap ' is surely a metaphor derived from a ' gap ' — low place 
— in a wall or fence ; and exemplifies in part what I suppose to have 
happened in saltus. Saltus I conceive to have been used of gaps in 
walls. They were ' jumping places,' where cattle could jump through. 
Then by pure metaphor the word was transferred to the low places in 
a mountain-wall, simply through their resemblance, when seen from 
a distance, to breaches in a wall. Then the whole pass — the col 
itself and its approaches — was called saltus. So saltus came to 
mean ' ravine,' ' deep valley.' Now I think it is not wrong to say 
that in the Italian mountains, pasturage is chiefly found in the 
ravines. The ridges, unlike those of the Alps, are too bare and 
rocky to support much vegetation. Along the watercourses, that 
is, in the ravines, trees and grass would most abundantly grow. 
Accordingly the mountain-pastures, the ' alps ' of that region would be 
chiefly in the ravines, and 'ravine' could generalize itself to the 
meaning 'rock-pasture.' Such I imagine to have been the course of 
development in the meaning of this word. The only missing link — 
the only wholly unattested use of saltus — is ' jumping-place ' in a 
fence. Of this I have never seen any instance. 
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The Duenos inscription has been interpreted with a fair amount 
of probability in two ways : — 

(i) As a direction for the ' nouendiale sacrificium.' This theory 
stands or falls with the reading dze noine med mano statod ' on the 
ninth day set me (as an offering) to Manus.' If we adopt the other 



1 [Among the late Professor Allen's MSS'. were found notes for a paper on the 
Duenos Inscription, made some years ago. The character of the notes made it 
an impossible task to reconstruct the dissertation in the shape in which its author 
would have put it. And yet in the interests of classical learning it seemed inexpe- 
dient to leave unpublished the original and suggestive contributions of so schol- 
arly a mind to one of the most difficult problems of Early Latin. I have therefore 
drawn up a brief resume of the paper. — W. M. L.] 



